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entirely roofed with Ruberoid in 1916, forms an 
excellent example of the efficiency of Ruberoid 
for buildings in exposed positions, or subjected 
to exceptional vibration. It is scarcely possible 
to test a roofing under more drastic conditions. 
After standing the heat of four summers and 





THE WEST PIER PAVILION, BRIGHTON, 


the storms of four winters, the roof is as sound 
as when first fixed, and for many years to come 
can be relied upon to remain proof against all 
weather. Ruberoid is unaffected by sea-air, spray, 
acids, or alkalies. It can be used on flat, pitched, 
or curved roofs, and laid on boards or concrete. 
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Our CATALOGUE contains illustrations of some of the many types of buildings roofed 
with Ruberoid during the past 29 years. It will be sent free with samples on request. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD., 8 Waterloo House, 81-83 Knightrider St., LONDON, E.C.4 


Branches: Newcastle-on-T yne, Birmingham, Branches: Leith, Dublin. 



















VERTICAL MODEL INDEPENDENT 


For Continuous Domestic Hot Water Supply, Heating & Cooking fromOne Fire 


Central Heating in its most Compact and Efficient Form. 


ONE FIRE 


Ensures a plentiful supply of hot water at all times for baths, washing, 
and all domestic purposes. 


Will heat several radiators, thus saying the provision of open and 
extravagant fire-grates and chimneys. A saving in domestic labour is 
also assured. 


Will cook, bake, and roast in the large oven. Pans can be. boiled 
on open fire. 


Burns Coke, Anthracite, Coal, and Household Refuse. 
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WRITE TO-DAY FOR LISTS AND FULL PARTICULARS. LARGE OPEN FIRE. 
DESIGNED. AND MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN Ltd., HALIFAX, England. 61 rahi: Portia Sethe W.I 


\ Telephone: 1238-1239 Hattrax. Telegrams ; “ Botcers, Hattrax.” Telephone: LanGuam 2062. 
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La Chapelle Expiatoire, Square Louis XVI, Paris. 


Percier and Fontaine, Architects. 


ERCIER and Fontaine are known to architects and 
P artists of the present day chiefly by reason of their 

decorative schemes and designs for furniture, work of 
this nature occupying a large amount of their time, particu- 
larly during the early part of their career. As the successes 
and power of the Emperor Napoleon increased, Percier and 
Fontaine—who were to become, largely through the Emperor’s 
appreciation, the best known and foremost artists of the day 
—were entrusted with more and more ambitious architectural 
schemes, many of which, however, were never completed. 

The Expiatory Chapel shows an originality of conception 
and design that is unique. Though in the composition the 
elements are few and simple, the monument is full of new 
and interesting features. 

Previous to the erection of this monument the work of 
Percier and Fontaine had always been largely determined in 
its character by being carried out under the Napoleonic 
régime, with its strong military spirit and love of pageantry. 
This is faithfully expressed in the Arc du Carrousel. The 
Emperor’s defeat and banishment in 1814, and the re-establish- 
ment of the monarchy under Louis XVIII, led also to a change 
in social sentiment. The ambitious schemes of the Empire, 
and, consequently, the specific style and type of architecture 
and decoration it demanded, were then superseded. 

The first thought of the new Court was to establish the 
dignity of the succession, which led Louis XVIII to instigate 
a search for the bodies of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette, 
that they might be given a more fitting interment in the royal 
sepulchre at Saint-Denis. After their execution in the Place 
Louis XV—or Révolution—(now Place de la Concorde), the 
bodies of Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, and their supporters, 
were, along with soldiers of the Swiss Guard, thrown into a 
common grave in the Cemetery of the Madeleine, which was 
reopened for this purpose, being large, and conveniently 
situated. The old cemetery, in shape a narrow rectangle, 
extended almost due north and south from the site of the 
present Gare Saint-Lazare to the Rue Saint-Honoré. A small 
chapel, La Madeleine, was situated near its southern boundary. 
For twenty-one years, throughout the period of the Empire, 
the bodies were allowed to remain here undisturbed, until in 
1814 the search for them was undertaken. The excavations 
during this search caused the formation of a large mound of 
earth, near the west end of which the bodies of the king and 
queen were discovered. Louis XVIII, to consecrate the place 
of burial, to mark the exact spot where the bodies had rested, 
and to provide a memorial to Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, 
and their supporters, desired to erect a commemorative monu- 
ment and an expiatory chapel. 

To Percier and Fontaine, still occupying their ‘modest 
entresol” in the Louvre, was given the task of designing and 
constructing the monument. The programme they were 
called upon to satisfy was, for them, an entirely new one. 
They were obliged not only to employ new motives, but to 
design a monument that should possess special attributes, a 
distinct and unmistakable character, far removed in spirit from 
the work they customarily executed. That they were able to 
achieve this in a distinguished manner the monument in the 
Square Louis XVI bears witness. As influencing the architects 
in the massing and composition of their scheme, it is interesting 
to observe the important parts played by the mound that had 
been created on the site, and by the situation of the exact spot 
where the bodies of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were 
found. 
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In Normand’s “ Monumens Funéraires”’ and elsewhere, the 
design is attributed entirely to Fontaine. In the opinion of 
the writer this is rather unjust to Percier. The lifelong friend- 
ship of Percier and Fontaine, begun in their early days in the 
studio of the architect Peyre le Jeune, was founded upon a 
diversity rather than a similarity of character; even in their 
collaboration they complemented each other by the combina- 
tion of contrary faculties. Feeble in health, timid and gentle, 
by nature a dreamer, Percier was more fitted for and much 
preferred work of a sedentary nature. Fontaine, on the 
contrary, was robust and energetic, endowed with a practical 
spirit and restless activity, and took most pleasure in con- 
trolling and directing actual work. Percier it was who created, 
Fontaine who realized. In the latter part of 1814, after 
Napoleon's exile, Percier, who had become much feebler in 
health, retired from active practice, having acquired a modest 
fortune. 

Percier’s retirement at this time is probably the reason why 
Fontaine is generally credited with the authorship of the 
design. An important building such as the Expiatory Chapel, 
however, would necessarily demand considerable preliminary 
study in its designing; and as its construction was begun early in 
1815, Percier and Fontaine, it is reasonable to suppose, would 
have collaborated at least in its conception. Fontaine, of 
course, was solely responsible during the actual construction 
of the monument. 

These facts give additional interest to the Expiatory Chapel. 
It is thus not only the largest complete work by Percier and 
Fontaine still existing, but represents also their last effort in 
collaboration. 

The first stone of the monument was laid on 21 January 
1815 by the Comte d’Artois, brother of the king, and his two 
sons, the Duc de Berry and the Duc d’Angouléme. The con- 
struction occupied more than ten years; its cost, nearly three 
million francs, was contributed from the private purse of 
Louis XVIII. For some time after the dedication, in 1826, 
services were held in the chapel, but they have long since been 
discontinued, the building to-day being maintained by the 
State as a commemorative monument only. 

The Expiatory Chapel and its present setting are shown by 
the drawings and photographs given, from a study of which 
the striking originality of the composition will be apparent. 
Drawings, however, cannot give an adequate idea of the many 
remarkable effects obtained by the composition, which can 
only be realized in the monument itself. The plan of the 
building represents faithfully the monument as designed 
by Percier and Fontaine, but the site has undergone conh- 
siderable changes since their time. Although the old cemetery 
had almost disappeared and been built over by 1840, the great 
“projets” of Baron Haussmann, which were so to alter the 
plan of Paris, had not yet been undertaken. The monument 
was formerly flanked on its longer sides by rows of cypress- 
trees, which ran between the Rue d’Anjou and the Rue Made- 
leine (now Rue Pasquier). A short avenue, on the continua- 
tion of the main axis of the plan, led from the Rue Madeleine 
to the Rue de l’Arcade, permitting a more complete view of the 
composition than is now possible. Further changes occurred 
in the aspect of the site when the Boulevard Haussmann was 
constructed. The monument has thus obtained its present 
and, at first glance, apparently ill-considered placing, which, 
however, detracts but little from its effectiveness. 

The plan shows the monument isolated from the public 
garden by paved paths on the north and south; the rear 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


elevation, to the west, abuts on the Rue d’Anjou. In front an 
open space extends from the entrance facade to the Rue 
Pasquier, so that the original effect of the composition can 
still, in a measure, be appreciated. 

Mounting a short flight of steps, a rectangular entrance 
vestibule is entered. This vestibule is entirely in stone, the 
floor being paved with black and white marble tiles. The 
lighting is sufficiently accomplished through the glazing in the 
two main doors. To right and left are intermediate rooms, 
giving access to small anterooms opening into galleries or 
arcades. These galleries form the sides of the monument, and 
terminate at their western ends in pavilions, originally used as 
vestry and sacristy, placed on the transverse axis of the chapel. 
Along the inner walls of the galleries are cenotaphs erected to 
the memory of the victims of the Revolution, whose remains 
are buried under the interior garden. The paving is in marble, 
laid to a simple pattern, the vaulting and piers being of stone. 

From the entrance vestibule steps lead up to the enclosed 
consecrated garden, to form which the mound already men- 
tioned was retained, and thus utilized in a truly ingenious 
manner. It is, in fact, by the retention and employment of 
this mound as an element in the composition that the unique 
qualities of the monument have been achieved. 

The garden itself is quite simply treated, its grass lawns 
being relieved by herbaceous borders and rose-trees, which 
furnish colour and interest. The north and south sides of the 
garden are enclosed by the upper part of the arcaded galleries. 

The Expiatory Chapel is raised above the garden, and thus 
given dominance in the architectural composition. Placed 
upon a podium, reached by a flight of twelve steps, it is entered 
through a small portico. In plan the chapel takes the form 
of a Greek cross, three of the arms being rotundas with semi- 
domes, the fourth arm forming a rectangular entrance porch. 
Placed in the rotunda facing the entrance is the altar; in the 
other two, the north and south, are portrait statuary groups of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette respectively. 

Beneath the chapel is a small crypt, at normal ground level, 


IN THE DOMED VESTIBULE. reached by two staircases which descend behind the statuary 
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groups in the two rotundas. Access to the pavilions is also 
obtained from these staircases. The crypt consists of one 
chamber placed underneath the west rotunda of the chapel, 
the general disposition of its walls being analogous to those 
above. The curved wall of the crypt is interrupted to form a 
small bay, in which is placed a marble altar in the form of an 
antique sarcophagus, this being placed exactly over the spot 
where the bodies of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette were 
discovered. 





The entrance facade of the monument, facing the open 
space, is simple, dignified, and impressive. Three projecting 
features are joined by a smooth unbroken wall surface, devoid 
of ornament. The central feature, indicating the vestibule, 
contains the only opening, the entrance doorway, and is given 
further emphasis by a pedimented roof, decorated on its four 
faces with wreaths. Between the head of the door and the 
pediment is a panel, containing the dedicatory inscription : 
“Te roi Louis XVIII a élevé ce monument pour consacrer le 
lieu ou les dépouilles mortelles du roi Louis XVI et de la reine 
Marie-Antoinette, transférées le XXI janvier MDCCCXV dans 
la sépulture royale de St. Denis, ont reposé pendant XXI ans. 
Il a été achevé la deuxiéme année du régne du roi Charles X, 
l’an de grace MDCCCX XVI.” 

The two end features of this fagade are representations of 
headstones, appropriately and cleverly introduced as decora- 
tive motives, here and on other elevations. Character, so 
consistently maintained and preserved throughout the monu- 
ment, in composition and detail, is here at once apparent. 
The most casual glance at this front is sufficient to convey the 
impression that the building is a funeral monument, and that 
it could be nothing else. 





The entrance facade and the two side galleries are erected ™ . wa 
at normal ground level, and kept comparatively low in height, LA CHAPELLE EXPIATOIRE: EAST ELEVATION. 
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though of adequate scale, in order that above them may rise 
the Expiatory Chapel, the principal feature in the composition. 

The side elevations each present an arcade of nine arches 
terminating in pavilions, those at the eastern end also forming 
part of the entrance fagade. The pavilions to the west, below 
the chapel, are relieved and decorated by a repetition of the 
headstone motive, and are connected to each other by the 
curved podium wall, which is here carried down to normal 
ground-level, effectively completing the composition. 

The treatment of the arcades is highly original, the trian- 
gular string or pediment being most effective in giving interest 
and variation. The section drawings show how ingeniously 
the arches and pediments have been designed to compose 
equally well on the two elevations of the arcade—on the 
exterior to the square, on the interior to the raised garden. 
The decorative ornament—on the curved string of the head- 
stone motives and in the various wreaths and garlands—is 
somewhat naturalistic in type, but the elements are regu- 
larly spaced and symmetrically arranged. The natural forms 
represented are oak leaves and acorns, cypress twigs, poppy 
leaves and heads, etc., the symbolic intent of which is to 
indicate that the monument not only perpetuates the memory 
of royalty, but also of victims of the Revolution of all classes. 
Another symbolic motive, a winged hour-glass, decorates the 
apex of each pediment, the same ornament also forming part 
of the wreath decorations in other parts of the monument, and 
the enrichment in the frieze of the chapel. 

The flambeaux, or processional torches, introduced here 
and on other facades, further contribute to the expression of 
character. They also serve the practical purpose of masking 


the rainwater pipes leading from the roofs, the outlets being 
bronze dolphin-heads. Most noticeable throughout the monu- 
ment is the fact that no detail, however small, has been over- 
looked or neglected. The utmost care has been taken to ensure 
that nothing should offend or detract from the noble impression 
that the monument was desired to produce. 

The inner arches of the galleries are closed up to thi 
springing line by the retaining wall of the garden. In the 
centre of each bay thus formed is the cenotaph, the top of 
which also serves as headstone for the flat graves ranged along 
the sides of the interior garden. 

The varying levels of the ground, with the relative positions 
of the units in the architectural composition, are illustrated by 
the section drawings. The cross section shows the elevation 
of the chapel, which is very simple. A peristyle of four Doric 
columns is surmounted by a pediment, in the tympanum of 
which is high-relief sculpture, representing two kneeling angels, 
a wreath enclosing the Christian symbolic monogram, and, 
underneath, the insignia of royalty. This little portico, re- 
markable for the severity and purity of its lines, acquires 
additional value by contrast with the plain smooth surfaces 
behind it. The present lead covering of the dome and semi- 
domes is, unfortunately, none too pleasing. That a more 
suitable architectural finish was intended is shown by old 
drawings of the monument, in which a well-designed “scale- 
pattern” covering is indicated. 

The interior of the chapel, lighted only from the domes, 
has even to-day, without the aid of the former movable fur- 
nishings and ornaments, a richness of effect that is remarkable. 
The floor paving is entirely in marble, the design being accen- 
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tuated by employing various marbles of subdued colour-tones. 
The walls and domes are in limestone, of a pleasant buff 
colour, with fine grey jointing. The Doric Order is again used 
for the entablature and columns, inspired with the new life 
and interest Percier and Fontaine’s work always shows. The 
mouldings and details (here, as in every part of the monu 
ment) are exquisitely designed and executed. Refinement and 
congruence are apparent everywhere, in every accessory, even 
down to door-handles and ventilator grilles. The metopes 
of the entablature are enriched with graceful urns and medal 
lions of varying design. The domes, in contrast to the severity 
and plainness of the walls, are richly decorated—the main 
dome by rectangular, the semi-domes by octagonal and diamond 
coffering. The coffering is further enriched by rosettes of 
acanthus and olive leaves. The rims of the lunettes are 
decorated with garlands, the soffits of the arches with a fret, 
all typically “Empire,” finely detailed. 

The sculptured reliefs filling the four pendentives, and the 
processional relief in the tympanum above the entrance porch, 
were executed by Gérard. Unity in the composition of the 
pendentive reliefs is achieved with skill, homogeneity being 
preserved, chough the detailed treatment of each is different. 
The reliefs are of a high standard of excellence, particularly 
the processional relief, its arrangement in the segmental 
panel being especially noteworthy. This relief represents 
the translation of the remains of Louis XVI and Mari 
Antoinette from the site of the Expiatory Chapel to the 
abbey of Saint-Denis; both of these buildings are indicated 
in the background. 

The niches in the walls of the chapel, etc., formerly con 





tained gilded bronze candelabra, used for lighting the interior 
at night. These candelabra were executed by Delafontaine from 
Fontaine’s designs, and possessed the same high artistic merit 
as other metalwork existing in the chapel. Their form was 
derived from Roman types, the source of much of Percier and 
Fontaine’s inspiration. 

The altar is of white marble, with applied ornament and 
enrichment of gilded bronze. The credences near the altar, and 
the ‘“bénitiers” in the entrance porch, have white marble 
bowls, with enrichment and supports of gilded bronze. The 
bronze poor-boxes, on the walls of the entrance porch, are 
another instance of the architects’ “solicitude for the smallest 
detail,’’ the design, enrichment, and lettering giving simple 
objects such as these an unusual interest. The metalwork 
throughout the monument is, indeed, of the utmost excellence, 
and makes an important contribution to the total effect. In 
the crypt it forms the chief feature of interest—in the silver 
casket and enrichment on the black marble sarcophagus, and in 
the bronze and iron gates in the corridors. It is typical of the 
best work of the “ciseleur” during the Empire, which showed 
a technique and knowledge unapproachable by present-day 
craitsmen. 

The marble statuary groups in the chapel—of Louis XVI, by 
Bosio, and of Marie Antoinette, by Cortot—remain to be men- 
tioned. These are the least satisfactory features of the monu- 
ment, with the spirit of which they are not thoroughly in 
accord, being restless and too naturalistic in design, though 
technically very competent. 

The sculptured decoration in the monument generally was 
the work of Plantar. E. R. F. COLE. 
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The Cause of Decay in Ancient Stained Glass. 


By John A. Knowles. 


HAT glass frequently shows signs of decay has been 
remarked for at least two thousand years. The Romans 
complained that foreign glass “threw out a light growth 

of saltpetre,” and throughout the medizval period ecclesias- 
tical authorities were aware that ancient windows in their 
churches were subject to decay. Windows on the south side 
were always more subject to corrosion than those on the 
north, and the mischief was attributed to the moonbeams, 
‘so that, when new windows were projected, the authorities 
frequently had a clause inserted in the contract which guar- 
anteed that the glass to be used was not subject to lunar 
influence! In the agreement, for example, drawn up in 1647 
between Joseph Darnes the glass-painter and the Dean and 
Chapter of the Cathedral of Auch, it was stipulated that the 
glass should not be “crinkled nor spotted nor liable to injury 
from the moon.”’ Palissy the potter, who in early life had been 
a glass-painter, wrote: “ You find in the churches of Poitiers 
and Brittany an infinite number of panes of glass which are 
incised outside by the injury of time, and the glass-makers say 
it is the moon that has done this, but they will pardon me— it is 
the damp and rain which have melted part of the salt of the 
glass.’” In April 1829 a paper on glass was read at the Roval 
Society of Arts, and in the subsequent discussion the subject 
of corrosion cropped up (as generally happens after every 
lecture on glass-painting), when ‘some very curious specimens 
of glass corroded or decomposed by long exposure to the air, 
being part of a window in the church of St. Neot in Cornwall,”’ 
were exhibited by Mr. Hedgeland, the glass-painter by whom 
the windows were at that time being restored. In 1879 the 
late Dr. James Fowler published an exhaustive treatise “On 
the Process of Decay in Glass,’’ while a great French writer, 
chemist, and glass manufacturer, M. Leon Appert, made a 
further and most valuable contr bution to the literature of the 


subject when, in 1896, he published his ‘Note sur les Verres 
des Vitraux Anciens.’”’ The first investigator, however, to put 
the whole question of the decay of glass upon a thoroughly 
scientific basis was Noél Heaton, who, after most thorough 
analyses of glass from York Minster, Sandiacre, Dale Abbey, 
and elsewhere, gave the conclusions he had come to in two 
lectures delivered before the Society of Arts in 1907 and IgIo. 
It will therefore be seen that the subject has been by no means 
neglected, nor is there any lack of literature dealing with it. 
Our modern factory chimneys, belching forth thick smoke, 
have been blamed for much decay of glass, but it is doubtful 
whether they have altogether earned their evil reputation, 
especially in view of the evidence of Palissy that decay occurred 
in the pure air of delightful old Brittany and long before our 
modern manufacturing era. Moreover, additional evidence 
that the corrosion of glass cannot be due to the smoke from 
modern factories is provided by the fact that—as at York 
Minster, for example—houses were frequently built close 
against the walls of cathedrals and right under the windows, 
such as one sees to-day on the Continent, the chimneys of 
which would be emitting smoke all day long and within a few 
feet of the glass. Charles I, on his visit to York in 1633, was 
so much annoyed at the “disgrace to that goodly fabrick ”’ 
which the sight of these ““meane tenements”’ presented, that he 
sent a letter te the Dean and Chapter to have them pulled down. 
According to Noél Heaton, the most frequent cause of 
glass-decay is bad glass-making. The medieval glass-makers, 
especially during the fourteenth century, were accustomed to 
use an excess of lime and magnesia-—in some cases as much as 
a quarter of the whole bulk instead of about thirteen per cent 
as at present, whilst the quantity of silica or sand, the main 
constituent of glass, frequently fell as low as 46 per cent. as 
against 70 per cent. in normal glass. At the same time, through 





PART OF A PANEL OF GLASS (c. 1325) SHOWING PITTING IN VARIOUS STAGES. 


The two small pieces on the vight have holes right through the sheet. The piece held together with gummed paper shows even 


corrosion on both sides until the glass has become as thin as paper. 
showing origina! size at end, where it has been protected by the stonework. 


At the bottom is an ivon bar rusted through in the centre, and 
The thickened parts of the bar ave places where it was 


protected by the lead ties. The leadwork is“comparatively modern. 





THE CAUSE OF DECAY IN 





TRACERY 


SIGNS 


The leadwork is oviginal, and the outside lead is 


neglect to purify the alkali, deleterious substances such as 
phosphoric acid were allowed to creep in. Corrosion was the 
inevitable result, either from the rain without, or from the 
condensation of the air on the inner surface, dissolving the 
alkali in the glass and leaving the silica behind. In this case 
the whole of the surface of the glass is eaten away, frequently 
leaving it as thin as a visiting card. Or the glass may begin to 
corrode internally. An excess of the alkaline earths, lime and 
magnesia, causes a tendency to devitrification—that is, the glass 
loses its glassy nature and crystallizes out as salts do from a 
A little round crack appears, semicircular in section, 
Eventually 
this little basin-shaped piece of glass drops out, leaving a pit- 


solution. 
caused by the internal strains set up in the glass. 
hole. This enlarges, and joins up with others to form crater 
systems, which eventually cover the whole surface of the 
glass (see illustration, page 110). Sometimes these pits are so 
deep as to penetrate through the whole substance of the sheet 
making a hole right through the glass. The form of decay in 
which the glass is evenly eaten away occurs frequently on both 
sides of the glass, but generally on the inner. 

Pitting is almost invariably on the outside. The reason 
It has been established that 
This can rarely be uniform 


for this is probably as follows : 
pitting is due to internal strain. 
throughout the whole substance of the sheet. The temperature 
on the outer surface will generally be higher than on the inner. 
Externally there is the warm sunlit outer air (for the greater 
part of the time, at any rate), as opposed to the cool and fre- 
quently chilly and damp atmosphere of the interior; and 
before the introduction of artificial heating into churches 
these conditions would be more often the rule than the ex- 
ception. This pitting of the surface is not due to age. Very 
ancient glass may be almost entirely free from it, whilst some 
which is of quite modern manufacture may already be in a 
hopeless condition of decay. [Vide an example, quoted by 
Mr. Harry Powell, of the decay of modern glass at Oxford. 
Society of Arts Journal, Vol. LV, No. 2834, page 481, 15 March 
1907. | 

The early thirteenth-century panel (see illustration given 
above) shows hardly a trace of corrosion or pitting, and is prac- 
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HEAD OF AN EARLY THIRTEENTH-CENTURY GRISAILLE WINDOW SHOWING HARDLY 
OF 


m 


ANCIENT STAINED GLASS. a 





ANY 


DECAY. 


ed of two leads together containing a wooden twig. 


tically as sound in every way (including the leadwork, which is 
original) as it was on the day it was done; whilst the specimen 
shown on page I11, which is a hundred years or more later, is 
in as bad a condition as it can be. Sometimes pitting begins 
almost as soon as the glass leaves the glass-maker’s hands. 
The author has in his possession several examples of common 
modern glassware which are already in an advanced stage of 
decay. Three of these, viz., a glass-painter’s muller, a common 
pressed glass-stopper, and a machine-blown medicine bottle, 
are rather instructive. The bottle was given to him some 
years ago by the manager of a glassworks where he was having 
a series of experiments made in order to test some ancient 
recipes for coloured glasses. This bottle was part of a large 
consignment intended for a firm of chemists in Bangkok, 
Straits Settlements. Whilst the glass was being founded a 
breakdown of the furnace occurred, and the metal became 
chilled. It was subsequently re-heated and worked off. The 
bottles were packed in crates filled with straw which had stood 
in the glass-house vard and got wet, and on arrival in Bangkok 
they were found to be in an advanced stage of decay. We 
read of a remarkably similar instance in the correspondence in 
1668 between John Greene, a I.ondon glass-dealer, and Alessio 
Morelli, glass-manufacturer of Venice. Sloane MS. 857, 
printed in Hartshorne’s ‘‘Old English Glasses,”’ page 441.| The 
London firm wrote to the manufacturers: “As to the chest 
No. 5 it was almost quite spoijled it had Receveid much wett 
which had rotted the glasses, and wee suggest it was wett 
before it was shipt for the Master of the ship and all his Men 
doe Afirme that it did receive noe wett sense it came in to their 
Custodij.”’ Ina later order for drinking-glasses the same firm 
wrote complaining that in the last consignment ‘‘some of the 
Chests had Taken watter which does staijne and rott the Glasses, 
and wee could not see how theij could take wett after theij 
wear shipt . soe that we supose that your servants let the 
chests stand out in the raigne after theij wear packt.”’ 

The various ways in which corrosion in painted windows 
manifests itself are very curious, and have not as yet been 
entirely accounted for. Sometimes conditions which favour 
immunity from decay in one case, act in precisely the opposite 
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A HEAD SHOWING PITTING ON THE ONE SIDE CORRESPONDING TO PAINTING ON THE OTHER, YELLOW 


STAIN ON NIMBUS PROTECTING 


THE GLASS FROM CORROSION. 


In order to show the corrosion better in the photograph the head was dusted over with powdered whiting so as to fill the pit 


holes, before the photograph was taken ; 
so as to face in the 


direction in another. Generally, the enamel traced lines and 
shading painted on the inner side of the glass protect from 
decay the parts to which they have been applied, whilst the un- 
painted parts of the glass corrode evenly away, leaving the 
on a printer’s 


pattern standing up in relief like the “ image ”’ 


zinco block. In other cases the shading on the zzside causes 
pitting to form on the ovéstde which corresponds exactly in 
form and extent to the degree in which the enamel has 
been thickly or thinly applied on the other (see illustra- 
tion above). The yellow stain which is applied always to 
the back of the glass invariably protects it from corrosion. 
During the discussion which followed a paper at the Society 
of Arts by the present writer some years ago ‘‘ The Technique 
of Glass Painting in Medieval and Renaissance Times,” Society 
of Arts Journal, Vol. LXII, No. 3208, 15 May 1g1t4) Mr. 
Heaton expressed the opinion that the protective action of the 
enamel was due to the lead contained in the flux, which entered 
into combination with the glass and reduced the excess of 
alkaline earth which is the cause of the glass pitting. It is 
also possible that much of the decay of ancient glass is caused 
by the way in which the glass was fired in the kiln. Nowa- 
days the glass is laid on trays formed of asbestos sheets or some 
similar material, and fired one tray at a time in an open gas- 
kiln very similar to the ordinary domestic broiler used for 
frying. But formerly it was not so; the glass was embedded in 
ashes or whiting in a pan, alternate layers of glass and whiting 


being filled in one upon another till the pan was full. It was 


and in order to make the resemblance the move striking the head was turned round 


same direction in each case 


then heated for eight to twelve hours till it became red-hot, and 
was then allowed to cool for a similar period. Now, it is a 
well-known fact that if glass be embedded in gypsum or some 
similar material and exposed to a red heat for some hours it 
devitrifies or turns crystalline; and if the heat is continued 
long enough the glass is converted into an opaque white 
material resembling porcelain. What is known as Réaumur’s 
porcelain, after the inventor of this process, is in fact nothing 
more than glass which has been thus treated. The painted 
parts of the glass would not be subjected to this treatment, 
being protected by the enamel from the action of the whiting 
during the process of firing. The more perfect the glass was 
as a material, and the more correctly balanced one against 
another were its various constituents, the better able would it 
be to withstand the tendency to devitrify in the kiln, and even 
tually to resist the ravages of time. This explains why some 
glass is preserved almost intact, whilst other glass is corroded 
entirely away. It is a well-known fact amongst glass-makers 
that the best way to deal with glass with which any fault is 
found in the melt, is to ladle it into water ; thereby breaking 
it up into a fine state of division, and afterwards to re-found it. 
This procedure, especially if it is repeated several times, 
ensures perfect mixture and homogeneity in the metal, and 
there can be but little doubt that glass which has withstood 
the ravages of time for the greatest number of years is that in 
the manufacture of which this process of ladling has been most 
thoroughly and conscientiously performed. 

















Ancient Baptismal Fonts. 4 


By Ulric Daubeny. 





NORMAN FONT, WITH REPRESENTATION OF THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD, AND EARLY ENGLISH OCTAGONAL FONT. 


JT ORMAN FONTS may be classified under three dis- 
tinctive forms : tub-shaped (where there is no external 
difference between base and bowl), goblet-shaped 

(where the bowl rests upon a smaller shaft), and a design which 
provides several smaller shafts, generally at the angles, to 
support the bowl. These forms, in age, usually, but not in- 
variably, follow the sequence in which they are here given. 
A more detailed classification might take into consideration 
the shape of the bowl, which may be rectangular, cylindrical, 
truncated-conical, hemispherical, octagonal, or some hybrid 


variation of these. Again, the interior of the bowl may be 
either round or square—is usually the former—but as a simple 
means of identification the actual shape of a font counts for 
little; because although, as a rule, the earlier Norman and 
Saxon fonts were decidedly tub-shaped, this form continued 
to be used throughout the subsequent architectural periods. 

To recognize Norman fonts at a glance it is necessary to be 
familiar with the highly distinctive mouldirf™ which were 
popular during this period, the most usual of those appearing 
on fonts being the chevron or zig-zag, the four-rayed star, the 
cable or rope, round arches singly or interlaced, plaited or 
basket pattern, the scallop, the pellet, the pyramidal or nail- 
head. In certain districts, notably in Devon, a form of cir- 
cular geometric ornament is particularly characteristic, while 
other Norman fonts are remarkable for the pictorial variety 
of their carving, @ich includes many New Testament subjects, 
apostles and saints, legendary miracles, signs of the Zodiac, 
men depicted in warlike and domestic pursuits, all kinds of 
animals and mythical monsters, the palm-leaf, acanthus, and 
other classical enrichment. On the other hand, many Norman 
fonts were absolutely plain, the shapes of these being cylin- 
drical, truncated-conical, and in the later period octagonal. 

With the dawn of the thirteenth century came the dawn 
of the so-called Gothic architecture, the first expressions of 
which go by the name Early English, in contradistinction to 
Norman, which was a growth of what, in Europe, is generally 
known as Romanesque. 

Fonts of the thirteenth century and later, although often 
ornamented with carvings of saints, of the Twelve Apostles, of 





TUB-SHAPED DECORATED FONT, WITH FIGURES 
OF SAINTS. 


FONT (A.D. 1337) AT ST. MARY MAGDALENE 
CHURCH, OXFORD. 
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EARLY PERPENDICULAR. 


Crushed beneath ave loathsome monstevs symbolic of the vices. 


the Baptism of Christ, the Crucifixion, and other religious 
subjects, scarcely ever exhibit such purely secular details as 
occurred in Norman design and are found in details other 
than fonts during all the later periods. Sometimes they are 
square or round, but the octagonal form is almost universal. 

In many instances Early English fonts are without orna- 
ment of any kind, rendering it sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish them from Norman work. It is, however, helpful to 
remember that fonts of the earlier period are usually the 
smaller. Where there is ornamentation thirteenth-century 
work is easy to distinguish, the more characteristic enrichments 
being the trefoiled pointed arch, stiff-leaved foliage (usually 
tri-lobed) showing the stalks, the dog-tooth ornament elabor- 
ated from the Norman nail-head, cylindrical shafts supported 
on rounded and deeply hollowed base mouldings with inverted 
bell-shaped capitals, these shafts often having narrow project- 
ing vertical strips, known as fillets. 

The fourteenth century ushered in the style of architecture 
known as Decorated, which, although in its richer phases 
very elaborate, in other instances appeared plain in the 
extreme. Decorated, like Early English, fonts are rare, in 
comparison with the number of Norman and Perpendicular 
survivals. In shape they are usually octagonal or hexagonal, 
with a well-marked distinction between the bowl and pedestal, 
though in this respect no very strict rule can be applied. A 
round, tub-shaped Late Decorated font, with figures of saints 
covered by arches which are characteristically cusped (the 
inside ornament) and crocketed (the external enrichment), is 
shown in one of the illustrations on p. 113, another show- 
ing tracery, an ornament suggested by the contemporary 
window, also the use of heraldic shields, to become more 





LATER PERPENDICULAR. 


The pedestal shows almost as much decoration as the bowl. 


general during the succeeding period. Other typical Decorated 
ornaments were the ball-flower and the modelling of natural 
foliage, as distinct from the familiar stiff-leaved Early English 
foliations. 

Although the Perpendicular style is conveniently attributed 
to the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, in reality it had 
become established by about the year 1375, though, of course, 
this earlier work was very different from the comparatively 
debased forms known as Tudor. 

Perpendicular fonts are almost invariably octagonal. In 
the majority of instances the decoration consists of panelling, 
more or less severe, and often in the form of quatrefoils en- 
closed in squares, as shown in the upper enrichment of 
the bowl shown above on the right. The pedestal, it is 
seen, has had lavished upon it almost an equal amount 
of decoration with the bowl: it is usually panelled and 
buttressed, and the bowl is frequently supported by angel 
figures. Shields with armorial bearings appear, and the 
carved foliage is decidedly angular, a highly distinctive form 
being the Perpendicular leaf, with three angular lobes and a 
stem, the whole design approximately occupying a square In 
Tudor times the Double Rose frequently appears. 

Although there may be a few good examples of later date, 
Gothic architecture ceased to exist as a living art after the 
Dissolution in 1539. Post-Reformation fonts, more often than 
not, are of mediocre pseudo-classic or debased design. Some- 
times they were dated, especially during the years imme- 
diately following the Restoration of the Monarchy, and, of 
course, none of these later fonts were fitted with fixed covers, 
consequently no evidences of such fitting are to be seen upon 
their rims. 











The Palace of the Popes at Avignon. 


By George Frederic Lees. 


O be able to appreciate to the fullest extent the remark- 
| able transformation which the Palace of the Popes at 
Avignon has undergone during the past sixteen years 

one must have known it as it was in the days of its bondage. 
On the occasion of my first visit, eighteen years ago, to Rabe- 
lais’ ville sonante—the glorious dead-leaf coloured town of 
innumerable belfries and clanging bells which for a period 
extending over the lifetime of nine Popes dared to rival Rome 
—the greater portion of the grand old pile was still in the hands 
of the military authorities, who had used it as a barracks 
since 1822, and on all sides were evidences of the most de- 
plorable vandalism. The Audience Chamber and the Ponti- 
fical Chapel, which the architect of Clement VI completed in 
1347 and 1351, and which are rightly considered to be the 
finest rooms in the whole palace, had been supplied with 
additional floors in order to convert them into huge dormi- 
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tories for the soldiers. Rooms that were considered to be too 
extensive for military purposes had been divided into sections 
by means of partitions; ancient narrow winding staircases 
had been walled up and replaced by modern ones; in the 
courtyard, above the entrance, a charming fourteenth-century 
window had been removed to make room for a clock dial; and 
on the second landing of the grand staircase the sculptured 
doorway leading into the Pontifical Chapel had been entirely 
hidden behind a mass of masonry. No matter where one 
sought for beauties of architecture or ornamentation, it was 
only too evident that needless mutilation had gone hand in 
hand with perhaps necessary but regrettable changes. In the 
Chapels of St. John and St. Martial a number of the heads of 
saints had even been cut from the frescoes: the depredation, 
it was said, of a Corsican officer, who was suspected of having 
disposed of them to art collectors. As to the other paintings 
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PALACE OF THE POPES, AVIGNON: THE ENTRANCE. 


The tiava of Clement VI still remains above the gateway, which is six metres high by three metres in 
width. The two turrets originally placed by Clement over the entrance disappeared in 1770. 
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PALACE OF THE POPES, AVIGNON: A SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 
(rom a Map dated 1618.) 


with which the walls of certain apartments were decorated, 
according to ancient records they were apparently non- 
existent, unless—happy thought !--they were, perchance, 
masked, and thus protected, by the thick coating of whitewash 
with which the interior walls of “the most beautiful and the 
strongest house in the world,” as the Prince of Chroniclers, 
Froissart, called the palace, were covered on every side. 

To the lover of ancient architecture, defaced by the 
ravages of time and man, but not wholly robbed of its pristine 
beauty and grandeur, there is no task so full of interest as 
restoration, provided it is undertaken by skilled architects 
working in conjunction with historians and archeologists of 
recognized authority. The Palace of the Popes has been 
fortunate in having attracted such a combination of colla- 
borators, who, after years of patient work, devoted to the 
removal of parasitic constructions, the replacing of shattered 
masonry, the renovation of damaged sculpture, and the 
bringing to light of frescoes which were indeed hidden beneath 
those layers of whitewash or plaster, the accumulation of more 
than eighty years, have at last brought back this imposing 
mass of machicolated towers and walls to a very near approxi- 
mation to the state in which it was when Benedict XII and 
Clement VI held a Court there that for pomp and majesty 
was without equal during the whole of the fourteenth century. 
It is true that this, the most important work of restoration 
yet undertaken in France, dates back to the days of a single 
master of his art, Viollet-le-Duc, who combined in himself all 
the qualities necessary for the successful accomplishment of 
his task, as the great architect’s plans and drawings, preserved 


by the Cemmission des Monuments Historiques in Paris, prove. 
But those first attempts to restore the beauties of the past 
were stopped by the war of 1870; and though they were con- 
tinued in 1884, under the direction of M. Henri Réveil, the great 
historian of Provencal architecture and Architect-in-Chief to 
the Commission, assisted by M. Valentin, Architect to the 
Monuments Historiques of the Department of Vaucluse, it was 
not until about the middle of 1905, when the new barracks at 
Avignon were completed, and the last soldier had left the 
Palace, that the most important part of the work could be 
begun. M. Réveil having died in 1goo, the work of restoration 
came under the superintendence of that exceedingly able 
Architect-in-Chief, M. Henri Nodet, who, with M. Valentin as 
his chief collaborator, surrounded himself with a number of 
very capable fellow-workers, including M. Louis Ypermann, a 
well-known artist, and MM. Henri Souvet, Gilles, Audenard, 
Bedoiseau, and Lescure, all of them specialists in the branches 
of building they represent. There could have been no more 
appropriate time for the carrying out of the projected work, 
for, as M. André Hallays does well to point out in the intro- 
duction to Robert André-Michel’s posthumous and _ recently 
published work on Avignon and the frescoes of the palace, it 
was not until the beginning of the twentieth century that 
historians and artists began to make a deep study of the 
Avignon of the Popes. Placing no further reliance on legends 
and vague conjectures, which so often did duty for history in 
the days of Stendhal and Prosper Mérimée—-whose works must 
still be read, however, for the sake of other qualities than 
strict historical and archeological accuracy—-this band of 





PALACE OF THE POPES, AVIGNON: GOTHIC GALLERY 
WITH SEVENTEEN POINTED ARCHES. 

This gallery is situated above the former apartments of the Papal Chamberlain. 

The criginai level of the floor was being restored when this photograph was taken. 
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PALACE OF THE POPES, AVIGNON: 





WESTERN FACADE, FACING COURTYARD. 


On the left the large window at which the Popes appeared to bless the faithful is being restored. 


scientific workers went to ancient documents to form their 
picture of the past. Whilst Pere Ehrle was delving in the 
Vatican archives, M. Duhanel was searching among the records 
of the Department of Vaucluse. M. Labande was also busy 
throwing light on the ecclesiastical architecture of the Comtat. 
Faucon had published the results of his early researches, 
‘unfortunately interrupted by death. Around Dr. Pansier, 
who undertook a great work on the streets of Avignon 
during the Middle Ages, there was formed a group of enthu- 
siastic historians and archeologists, including Dr. Colombe 
and M. Girard, whose contributions to the history of the 
Palace of the Popes were invaluable to the architect. Finally, 
Robert André-Michel (to whose memory a commemorative 
tablet has been placed at the entrance to the Palace of the 
Popes) ' had begun, and had already published, fragments of 
that work on the Palace of the Popes which, if the war had 
not cut short the life of this brilliant young historian, would 
probably have been the standard history. 

These and other searchers naturally contributed to 
the successful accomplishment of the work undertaken by 
M. Henri Nodet and his fellow-workers, who, unlike the mem- 
bers of the old school of architects and restorers, left nothing 
to the imagination, their methods being strictly scientific, on 
all fours with those of the scholar and archeologist. And thus, 
as they slowly but surely carried out their task, the old 
Palace of the Popes began to throw off the pauper’s garments 





1 «A la Mémoire de Robert André-Michel, Archiviste-Paléographe, ancien 
membre de 1|’Ecole Francaise de Rome. Le Palais des Papes fit l’objet de 
ses plus importants travaux. Agé de 30 ans, il tomba glorieusement devant 


l’ennemi, le 13 Octobre 1914.” 
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in which it had been clothed for centuries, and once more to 
appear, as when I visited it for a second time, in IgIo, in the 
fine habiliments of the Papal Court. Once more the Audience 
Chamber and the Pontifical Chapel, rid of the additions made 
by the military authorities, assumed that lofty grandeur which 
the architect of Clement VI gave them. The entrance to the 
chapel—a Gothic archway with two low doors and a massive 
central pillar, which were evidently added to support the 
earlier and more beautiful archway, which, owing to an error 
of construction, threatened to fall, as was proved by clearly 
visible cracks—was revealed to the light of day. Modern 
staircases were removed, and ancient winding ones, hidden in 
the thickness of the walls, took their place. Modern openings 
in the walls were filled up, and light once more entered the 
interior of the palace through elegantly carved windows. <A 
certain large window at which the Popes used to appear to 
bless the faithful rapidly assumed its primitive appearance. 
Broken gargoyle and missing bell-turret were one by one 
replaced, and, as though by magic, the layers of whitewash or 
plaster were removed by M. Ypermann and his assistants from 
the walls to reveal what historians had long suspected was 
there : a number of fourteenth- or fifteenth-century frescoes of 
considerable interest. 

These frescoes are in one of the four rooms which, one 
above the other, form the Tour de la Garde-Robe, which was 
built in 1342-3 by Jean de Loubiere to form an annex to the 
private apartments of Clement VI for the storing of the Pope’s 
linen, articles of clothing, and furniture. The pictures repre- 
sent hunting, fishing, fruit-gathering, and other scenes of rural 
life, the principal fresco being on the northern wall: a fishing 
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scene with four figures, a swan, and a background of verdure. 
The ceiling, as well as the walls, is covered with paintings, and 
all of these works must at one time have been of exquisite 
beauty. Unfortunately, owing to the various graffitti and 
mottoes which were added during the sixteenth century, the 
damage due to the thick layer of plaster which so long covered 
the works, and the difficulties of restoration, these frescoes 
have considerably suffered. Nevertheless, ‘the individualism 
of the physiognomies, the technical precision of the gestures 
and of the costumes, the realism and naturalism” in the 
quadruple fishing scene, make it “one of the most curious the 
Middle Ages have handed down to us.’’' The date of the execu- 
tion of these paintings has given rise to difference of opinion. 
To the mind of the very able young historian Robert André- 
Michel there was no doubt: the painter who controlled and 
directed the production of all these frescoes was no other than 
Matteo Giovanetti of Viterbo; and it must be admitted that 
he brings forward excellent evidence in support of his con- 
tention. 

Matteo of Viterbo was the author of the twenty large 
figures of the Prophets which ornament two segments of the 
beautiful vaulted roof of the Audience Chamber. All these 
are admirably preserved, and were long considered, such is the 
skill with which they are drawn and coloured, to be worthy 
of the brush of either Giotto or Memmi. It is not probable 
that the entire roof was once covered with similar works; but 
the walls of this fine hall, where the Supreme Court of the 
Roman Church dealt out justice, may have been entirely 

' Robert André-Michel. 





decorated with paintings, since traces can here and there still be 
detected. This Italian painter and his assistants were likewise 
the authors of the frescoes and painted ceiling in the Chapel 
of St. Martial, the great apostle of Limousin of the third 
century, who, owing to several Popes and Cardinals being 
natives of that old French province, was held in particular 
veneration at the Court of Avignon. The vaulted roof (here 
illustrated) is divided into four segments, and is a mass of 
charming paintings on a dark blue ground : landscapes, build- 
ings, and figures, with the head of Christ on the keystone. 
The subjects are so numerous that the artist lettered them 
from A to H, as follows: A. The Call of St. Martial; B. The 
Laying on of Hands; C. St. Martial’s Mission in Gaul; D. The 
Ordination of St. Martial; E. The Casting out of a Devil at 
Tulle; F. The Curing of a Sick Person in the same town; 
G. The Abolition of Idolatry at Agen: a curious scene in a 
Gothic building; H. St. Martial sent by God to Limoges. 
Other frescoes than these, multitudinous beauties and 
curiosities of architecture other than those I have been able 
to mention in this brief account of the latter-day history of 
the Palace of the Popes, will be found by the visitor who makes 


his pilgrimage to the valley of the Rhone. Let me engage 


him, in conclusion, not to omit to linger awhile in that ex- 
quisitely vaulted little Gothic gallery with seventeen deli- 
cately pointed arches, situated above the former apartments 
of the Papal Chamberlain, and there evoke, as can so easily 
be done, the great personages, with the atmosphere and colour 
of the Middle Ages, who played their part in one of the most 
remarkable episodes in the history of the Roman Church. 
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THE WORK OF MATTEO VITERBO. 
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The New Loggan Series. 


R. NEW, whose industrious draughtsmanship fully 

M justifies the title of New Loggan, has, during the last 
two years, added four prints to his well-known Oxford 

series of college views, and has further produced a very notable 
and historically valuable print of the Citv and Port of London. 

The last is a magnum opus and of a high order of 
interest. As an instance of patient artistry and faithful presen- 
tation of facts, it is a notable achievement; and it presents, 
in a decorative and formalized manner, many of the facts 
and attributes of the London of to-day which will so soon 
become quaint, curious, and old-fashioned. 

There are, perhaps, a thought too many and too solid 
smoke-puffs, especially in the left-hand sheet of the panorama. 

It is, however, London, inevitably and conspicuously, and 
conveys the sense of the old waterside sea-dependent seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century capital, which, with all its 
beauties and oddnesses and queer provincialities, still bravely 
holds its own on the Middlesex shore. 

Of the Oxford College series, Oriel comes first, and is pre- 
sented by the usual New Loggan bird’s-eye view, with its main 
front in the first plane. In this instance it is the modern 
front, on the High Street, which is thus presented, and Mr. New 
seems intentionally to have softened this down to a general 
conformity with the weather-worn buildings in its rear, with 
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ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Kk. H. New’s Drawings. 
Photo-prints by Emery Walker. 


the result of some loss of crispness and of the suggestion of 
receding planes. The view gives, however, a picturesque pre- 
sentment of the three quadrangles of Oriel and St. Mary’s Hall, 
and conveys very fully that singular effect of crowded snugness, 
in which the seventeenth-century note predominates, that 
marks this homely and most lovable college group. 

We regret the semicircular bulges in the border, which we 
think decoratively regrettable and unnecessary, and which will 
make it the more difficult to frame this print, as members of 
the college and others may like to do. 

The view of University most pleasantly and thoroughly 
expresses the character and disposition of this most interesting 
college, which, while it is more homogeneous and compact 
than most of the Oxford colleges, has contrived to preserve 
within its walls so liberal an allowance of grassed quadrangle 
and of garden with fine trees, that in spite of its situation on 
the southern side of mid-High Street, it remains a most charm- 
ing little rus in urbe, generously affording to the passer-by, 
through its twin gateways, glimpses, delightful on a hot and 
dusty day, of its cool green lawns and grey buildings. 

Edmund Hall, on its modest site under the shadow of 
Queen’s, and pressed against the southern side of the 
churchyard of St. Peter in the East, has not offered, with its 
narrow little quad and bluff little entrance front, a very 
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ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD. 
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LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


promising subject for a bird’s-eye view ; but Mr. New has made drawings of his. series, the sober charm of proportion, the 

the best, and a quite attractive best, of it, and has naturally quiet detail, and the unpretentious dignity of this admirable 

taken the very picturesque seventeenth-century library as his little group. 

chief point de mire. This, the last of the independent halls This is the latest publication of the Oxford prints, but does 

at Oxford, could not have been omitted, and “Teddy” Hall not, we hope, terminate the series, as there still remain six or 

has been most pleasantly and comfortably included in this seven colleges as yet unrepresented. 

very interesting series. Of Mr. Emery Walker’s reproductive work, to give it high 
Mr. New’s view of “Lincoln” is altogether successful, and praise, it is only necessary to say that, in the prints under 

expresses in a bright, crisp manner, more nearly akin, perhaps, notice, it is quite up to his usual form. 

to that of the old Loggan than to that of most of the other EDWARD WARREN. 


: Letchworth Hall, Hertfordshire. 


Alterations by Ayiwin O. Cave, F.R.I.B.A., in association with J. Leonard Williams, F.R.1.B.A. 
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VIEW OF ORIGINAL ENTRANCE. 


This was originally the old Manor House, and apparently dates mainly from the Jacobean period. It has suffered in the past from much 
alteration on the instalment plan, but there is a good deal of the original carcassing left and a few of the filments, such as the screen at the 
buttery end of the old hall, two fireplaces, and some original windows. The old hall was presumably formerly panelled. 

















LETCHWORTH HALL, HERTS. 
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LEFCHWORTH HALL, HERTS: OLD FIREPLACE. 
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LETCHWORTH HALL, HERTS: NEW SCREEN. 


The only important works carried out in the present scheme ave the new screen in old hall and two large windows in the manner of that period, 
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Ground-Floor Plan. First-Floor 
LETCHWORTH HALL, HERTS. 
The building is now used as an hotel and golf house, and the necessary accommodation suggested the throwing out of return wings of a different 


style to form a frame for the old work, which would then give an impression on entering the courtyard. The general former and late additions are 
shown on the plans roughly hatched, and the original work by blacked walls. 


Plan. 
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Pioneers of London Development. 


IV.—Sir Charles Barry. 
By E. Beresford Chancellor. 


that his name is indissolubly associated with one of the 

great buildings of London, for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment stand as the summit of his achievement no less than 
St. Paul’s and Somerset House stand as the masterpieces of 
the earlier men. 
comprehensive character of this vast pile of Gothic work. In 
extent and elaboration of detail it far surpasses anything 
else in the metropolis; while as the home of the Mother 
of Parliaments, and the place whence the Empire may 
be said to carry on its business, it possesses a significance 
which raises it to something more than a remarkable archi- 
tectural achievement, and strikes the imagination as its out- 
lines do the outward eye. There are those—and they were 
many at the time of its erection—who would have preferred a 
Classic setting; but when its origin is remembered, and its 
proximity to the Abbey is considered, it will be pretty generally 
conceded that no more appropriate style could have been 
adopted than that which recalls not the days of Greece and 
Rome, but those of the infant years of our own historic past. 

In addition to this splendid monument of his genius, Barry 
has left in London several other important works, as well as 
many notable undertakings outside the metropolis; but the 
main purpose of this article is to speak of his schemes 
(which, however, never emerged beyond the academic stage) 
for the reconstruction and improvement of certain parts of 
London itself. 

Charles Barry was the fourth son of Walter Edward Barry, 
and was born—appropriately enough, as it turned out—in 
Bridge Street, Westminster, on 23 May 1795. His father was 
a stationer of great respectability and some wealth, but he 
does not seem to have given Charles much education except 
what could be derived from several not very adequate private 
schools. However, the boy showed an early and a rather 
remarkable taste for drawing, and at the age of fifteen 
he was articled to Messrs. Middleton and Bailey, architects, 
of Paradise Row, Lambeth. While there he sent various 
drawings to the Royal Academy, the first of which was exhibited 
when he was but seventeen. Beyond the architectural training 
derived from Messrs. Middleton and Bailey, Barry was prac- 
tically a self-educated man, a fact to be remembered in a con- 
sideration of his subsequent career. Perhaps it was as well, 
for the result was that all his energies, all his originality of 
thought, and his intense application, were devoted to one 
object—architecture. On his father’s death he inherited a 
certain not very large sum of money, and with this he deter- 
mined to travel, and he left England for that purpose in the 
June of 1817. His wanderings embraced France, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt, and Syria; and he benefited by the com- 
panionship of Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Kinnaird, Sir Thomas 
Wyse, and Mr. J. L. Wolfe, among others. His mind, always 
an eclectic one, was notably enlarged by the varied architec- 
tural styles which he studied during his travels, and he returned 
to England in 1820 with his energies still further kindled, and 
a sense of power derived from knowledge which developed his 
mind both in criticism and ideas. 

Settling in London, Barry set up as an architect in Ely 
Place, and after a period of some struggle and difficulty he was 


pee has this in common with Wren and Chambers: 


There is no gainsaying the greatness and 
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commissioned to design two churches, one at Prestwich and 
the other at Campfield, Manchester; he having already made 
certain designs for the alteration of Stoke Newington Church, 
which, however, were never carried out, his first London work 
being the reconstruction and enlargement. of St. Martin 
Outwich. After this he seems to have entered on an unchecked 
career of success. In 1824 he designed the Royal Institution 
of Fine Arts at Manchester, in which the influence of Greece is 
mainly observable. This style was also present in the design 
he made for the Town Hall at Birmingham, which was not 
carried out; but after this he practically confined himself to 
the Italian and Gothic with which his name is identified. 

In 1825-6 he was responsible for three London churches, 
those of Holloway, Cloudesley Square, and Ball’s Pond, and 
during the following three or four years he was engaged on 
various reconstructions, notably at Petworth Church, Bruns- 
wick Chapel Brighton, and elsewhere. What, however, first 
brought Barry into prominence was the erection, in 1829, of 
the Travellers’ Club, the garden front of which was acknow- 
ledged to be both original and beautiful. It was asserted that 
the street front was a mere copy of the Villa Pandolfini, but a 
comparison between the two will be sufficient to dispel the idea. 
The Travellers’ was the first step in that Italian manner which 
Barry followed up in 1837 with the Reform Club, perhaps his 
most notable achievement in this direction ; with Bridgewater 
House, which was designed ten years later; with the additions 
at Trentham; and with the construction of the Town Hall at 
Halifax, which was the last building in this style from his hand. 
Of his reconstructions in the same mode may be mentioned 
those at Walton House ; Highclere; Duncombe Park; Harewood 
House; Cliveden; and Shrublands Park. Another important 
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work dating frorn this period was the refacing and alteration of 
the Government Buildings in Whitehall, which remains one of 
his outstanding London productions. Of his least successful 
works, the laying out of Trafalgar Square must be noted. 
But it must be remembered that in this he was materially 
hampered by a variety of considerations which might have 
militated against any architect; and so the result, unsatis- 
factory as it is in many respects. must not be ruthlessly laid 
at Barry’s door. 

Although the architect had been hitherto engaged almost 
incessantly on Italian designs, he had by no means neglected 
the medieval style. Gothic was becoming daily better under- 
stood and more popular, and Barry’s essentially eclectic mind 
was not slow to follow where Pugin had become a pioneer; and 
although Barry always maintained, against the ultra-Gothicists, 
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the red glare in the sky that told of the burning down of 
the old Houses of Parliament. How he watched that tre- 
mendous conflagration ; how he entered the competition for the 
rebuilding ; how, on 29 February 1836, the award of the Com- 
missioners was found to have favoured his designs, need only 
be thus briefly noted. Nor is it necessary to detail the troubles 
the architect was to endure from jealousy, adverse criticism, 
and departmental parsimony. Suffice it to say that the Commis 
sioners, on their own showing, made the selection on the grounds 
of ‘‘ consideration of the beauty and grandeur of the general 
design, its practicability, the skill shown in the various arrange 
ments of the building, and the accommodation afforded ; the 
attention paid to the instructions delivered, as well as the 
equal distribution of light and air through every part of the 
structure.” A period of six years was fixed for the completion 
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THE REFORM CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


the intrinsic beauty and peculiar appropriateness of the Italian 
style for certain classes of buildings (as his biographer states), 
yet he viewed the Gothic Revival with the greatest sympathy, 
and was destined to create in London one of its most out- 
standing monuments. Among his lesser Gothic works may be 
mentioned the Grammar School at Birmingham (1833); 
additions and reconstructions at Dulwich College; University 
College, Oxford; the erection of Hurstpierpoint Church; 
extensive alterations and additions to Canford Manor and to 
Garthorpe Hall; while much of the rebuilding of Dunrobin 
Castle took place under his superintendence, although the 
plans he originally submitted were not carried out. 

It was on the night of 16 October 1834 that occurred the 
event which was destined to give Barry his great opportunity. 
He was returning from Brighton when he saw, from the coach, 


of the vast edifice. The first stone was laid privately by the 
architect’s wife, on 27 April 1840, and in February 1847 the 
Peers first used their portion of the building, the whole of which 
may be regarded as being practically completed in 1852, when 
Queen Victoria made her first public entrance by the Royal 
Approach. The vexatious delays, the unreasoning attacks 
made on the architect, the narrowness of outlook exhibited by 
those in authority, might have killed Barry, as they have on 
other occasions killed other architects, had he been made of 
less stern stuff; but he survived to receive a recompense which 
is now bestowed on a successful mayor or an enterprising 
contractor, with a monetary payment which would relatively 
hardly satisfy a railway-man, after labour which that railway- 
man would regard as sheer slavery. 
Among a variety of designs which Barry executed but which 















PIONEERS OF LONDON DEVELOPMENT. 














. THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Barry was a comparatively young man when he designed the Travellers’ in 1830, vet there is no sign of immaturity in his work. The front 
to Pall Mall is a masterpiece of quiet and forceful composition, the treatment of the first-floor windows being particularly successful. 
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never came to fruition, including suggested alterations (to 
take those in London only) to the National Gallery, the Roval 
Academy, Northumberland House, the Horse Guards, those for 
certain metropolitan improvements stand out prominently not 
only because of their essential excellence, but also because, in 
some of them, he was, like Gwynn and Smirke before him, a 
pioneer in suggesting what was subsequently undertaken. His 
biographer speaks of his always being on the watch for schemes 
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THE REFORM CLUB: GROUND-FLOOR PLAN, 


The Reform Club shows more clearly perhaps than do any of Barry’s othey 
buildings that wonderful balance which he maintained between practical require- 
ments and artistic expression. The plan has a directness and simplicity of 
treatment which it would be difficult to improve upon, particularly with regard to 
the axtality of the corridors and entrances to the various apartments. Great 
attention has been paid throughout to symmetry of arrangement, and the balance 
of parts is no less observable in the smaller than in the larger apartments 


which might benefit London. ‘Comparing it with Continental 
capitals, and especially with Paris, he, of course, felt painfully 
the contrast of what might be with what is, and sighed ove 
the waste of resources, and the neglect of grand opportunities 
for architectural display.’’ But he happened on a period when 
what was wrongly regarded as economy was rampant, when 
art was struggling against the adverse influences of ignorance 
and a rigid utilitarianism. It thus happened that he was as 
one crying in the wilderness, and opportunities of re-creating 
the Metropolis were allowed to slip by unheeded, with a lack 
of foresight which was appalling. 

Barry once prepared a plan by which he would have 
created, at a far less cost than was the case in after years, 
much of what has since come to pass. If we examine his plan 
we shall see that he proposed an embankment running much on 
the lines of that subsequently constructed by Bazalgette; he 
also suggested a new bridge at Westminster where the present 
one runs, as well as certain additions to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment which would have enclosed the existing New Palace 
Yard. The scheme also included alternative bridges at Charing 
Cross, one with an approach to Trafalgar Square, through a 
portion of Whitehall Place, debouching just to the west of 
Northumberland House (which he did not suggest pulling 
down) ; the other rather to the east, with a roadway running 
through the present Charing Cross Station, and entering the 
Strand opposite St. Martin’s Church. In the space facing 
the river, between these streets, was to be a vast hotel, while 
the Adelphi was to be extended by buildings running down one 
side of the latter thoroughfare, and, at right angles, along the 
embankment, leaving an open space in the centre over which 
Adelphi Terrace looks. Along the embankment between 
Westminster Bridge and Charing Cross Bridge what is called 
“Whitehall Public Terrace Promenade ”’ is provided for. 

The Mall was to be reconstructed much on its present 
lines, with a “Triumphal Gate” somewhat farther west than 
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THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB: BARRY’S ORIGINAL PLAN. 


the Admiralty Arch now is, and approach to the Strand was 
suggested with certain necessary reconstructions of buildings 
in Cockspur Street. Along the east side of St. James’s Park 
a wide thoroughfare was to link up this roadway with Great 
George Street, and the Government Buildings were to be 
massed here in one vast structure with an immense Central 
Hall (always a favourite scheme of Barry’s) in the centre, with 
a grand entrance into Whitehail and a subsidiary one on to 
the proposed thoroughfare to its west. The Admiralty was to 
be extended much as it has since been, and the whole linked up 
with the Horse Guards, so as to form a homogeneous mass 
of buildings dedicated to the Government of the country. In 
addition to these vast and in many respects excellent sugges- 
tions, Barry added a scheme for the fronting of the south side 
of the river with an embankment by which the present 
dilapidated and dreary outlook would have been done away, 
and along which splendid buildings would have risen, and 
given to London what it has never had, and so badly needs 
—two sides to its river. 

These suggestions, as well as many more of the same 
character, never emerged from their chrysalis stage. They were 
the fruits of Sir Charles Barry’s leisure, and were worked out at 
32 Great George Street, to which he had moved from Foley 
Place (he had left Ely Place in 1827) in 1841; and here and 
at Clapham Common he spent the last years of his life. He died 
suddenly on 12 May 1860, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Foley made the statue of him which is in the Houses of Par- 
liament; but here, of all places, Barry needs no memorial, for 
the great building will perpetuate his memory as St. Paul’s 
perpetuates the memory of the greatest of his predecessors in 
the glorious art of which he was so conspicuous a master. 
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STUDIES IN STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Drawn by Francis Dodd 








RIVER FRONTS AT GREENWICH. 

















Plate VI 


May 1921. 


OUAYSIDE, GREENWICH. 
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STUDIES IN STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Drawn by Francis Dodd. 
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STUDIES IN STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


Drawn by Francis Dodd 
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